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1. " A man ought to read," says Dr. Johnson,
" just as inclination leads him ; for what he reads
as a task will do him little good." And for the
general reader, as distinguished from the pro-
fessional student, this is the golden rule : to read
with interest as our ally. It is, of course, good
that a man should, as early as possible, make the
acquaintance of the great masterpieces of the
world's literature, the books which, by the general
suffrage of those best able to judge, have their
place among the immortals. And yet I can think
of no surer way to chill the enthusiasm of a young
beginner than to set him to plough his way through
some prescribed list of the " best hundred books."
Let him begin where he can, and if he has sorrow-
fully to admit that some of the books which every
educated man is supposed to know as yet make no
appeal to him, let not that disturb him. There is,
as Mr. Balfour says, " an enormous quantity of
hollow devotion, of withered orthodoxy divorced
from living faith, in the eternal chorus of praise
which goes up from every literary altar to the
memory of the immortal dead." Let us take no
part in this soulless adoration; above everything
let us be sincere ; let us refuse to assume an interest
which we do not feel. If, for example, we can
delight in Tennyson, but find Spenser and Milton
beyond us ; if we enjoy Robert Louis Stevenson's